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tural .style of this chapel, whilst it refers to the seventh or 
eighth century, proves it of higher antiquity than the 
fcastern cliapel or choir, which belongs to the thirteenth 
Century. 

The turaghan or round tower, stands fifty-four feet from 
the north-west angle of the church, and is called " the 
pulpit" by the peasantry : all that remains of this ancient 
structure formed only a part of the basement, not reach- 
ing even to where once stood the door. The height is 
about twelve feet. It measures in its outer circumference 
fifty-two feet; its diameter within the walls is six feet; 
and the thickness of the walls three feet and a half. Its 
masonry is greatly superior to that of the church ; the 
stones are large, regular, and well-dressed. The cut-stone 
or facing of tjjei north-west side has been all taken away 
for tiie erection of tombs in the adjacent burying-ground. 
Within and without, spoliation has been at work.eftectually, 
aided by those worst of pests, the gold seekers ; fellows 
whose unhallowed dreams are-most fatal to our antiqui- 
ties. This tower must have fallen before the last century, 
but no notice of it in its erect state has survived. There* 
erection or repair of one of those beautiful structures is a 
thing that lifts never yet been attempted in Ireland ; and, 
I am afraid,.wMjwt for many along day to come. Our 
tastes are natjimSnently in advance yet to become con- 
servative of [antiquities ; and yet the towers deserve our 
care. tffi|^j|up their beauty, behold how useful, as 
food forfpe^taafion, have they been. What ink has been, 
poured forth ill revealing what has not been yet revealed— 
their origin end use: what latent absurdities of mind and 
vagaries of fjieTancy have they not brought forth. Why, 
if:.e had not the round tower, we would never have the 
volume of the learned O'Brien, and the heaven-born dis- 
covery of the Lingam in form, and the " cupboard" for 
use, to hold Dutch figures sacred to that very decent deity, 
the Indo-Irish Budha. Neither should we ever have heard 
of Simon, the Stylite, affording, as a model to our ancho- 
rites, his square, tolid pillar, wherefrom, by way of making 
a close ropy, they erected a round, hollow tower ; but the 
Stylite theory was, as I shall submit, but an approach to the 
truth. The builders of our toners looked a little higher 
than the pillar of the Egyptian anchorite : read the 11th 
of Joshua, according to the Vulgate, and. lo, what 'a light 
gleams upon us ! how the eye unscales ! Therein it is said, 
" Jacob worshipped on tfie top of his staff."* Here it is 
clear that the staff answered the sire of " Judah and his 
brethren," as the pillar did the Stylite; of which pillar the 
said staff was the undisputed prototype. The Irish, from 
first to last, *ere Jacobites. They copied the patriarch's 
staff one dayj-ton the next they borrowed his very pillow. 
The curious way, for a small gratuity, see the latter to this 
li .11 r in Westminster abbey. Let them look at any one 
tower, from Antrim to Ardmore, and they will see a faithful 
fac simile of the patriarchnl staff. 

General Vullancey has stated that within the church in 
the north- ..est corner was a brown rough stone, with a few 
Ogham characters inscribed. It was about seven feet long, 
bni he thinks might once have been longer. The inscrip- 
tion, too, he thought imperfect, but took no trouble about 
explaining it. This stone has since been removed, and, it 
§p>sjjjd, used in the erection of a vault or tomb, in the ad- 
joining burying-ground. 

The loss of this ancient relic could be but badly spared, 
though, I believe, Ogham inscriptions are by no means 
few over the country; yet, of these, our antiquaries have 
hitherto actually discovered (;md imparted their discove- 
rWt&th* World) not more than three or four. This bare 
fact ; eshibi«s both the zeal and qualification of this very 
Belf-stiftcieirt but do-little race. Nothing is more certain 
than thdt the Pagan Irish inscribed frequently the " Ogham 

'.■ -.fc^Vf' __ 

.;• Anxious to afford every facility to the investigation of 
the subject of Round Towers, we give tie theory of our Cor- 
respprident as he himself lays it down, without pledging our- 
selves in any way for its accuracy. _ We had hojicdlong since 
to h'aV'e "been enabled to lay beforetmr readers the theory ad- 
vanced by Mr. Pctrie, in his Essay on this long contested 
bntstion, which gained for him the prize of the Royal Irish 
Academy* -Jt is scarcely lair to keep it so long from the 
public* 



Name'' of the dead on Italians. Many inscriptions 
of this, as well as other kinds, remain, which a little re- 
search would bring to light; but they are enduring the 
common fate of our Irish literature — suffered to lie un- 
known, unsought, and neglected. The writer of this article 
h;;s himself seen several of these inscribed Dallans, ascer- 
tained the existence of others, and assisted in presenting 
one of them lately to the Cork Institution, where it'may 
now be seen. Gn some future occasion he may present a 
memoir, accompanied by drawings, to the readers of the 
Journal. 

In condition, I understand that it is intended to erect 
a new church at Agliadoe. No site certainly could he 
better chosen ; but, I trust there will be no meddling with, 
or displacing of the old structure. We should ' all be de- 
sirous that antiquity should be honoured, apd all its asso- 
ciations, historical and legendary, preset Wsd'j room enough 
there is for a new churchy beside the poor old, but time- 
honored and interesting ruin. J. W. 



VICISSITUDE OF FORTUNE— VIZIE? ALLY. 

Sib— Presuming that the generality of your readers 
dust feel interested in the extraordhiary : ( vic i issitude of 
fortune which this young man experienced, I Ijeg to en- 
close, for insertion in your Journal, the following brief 
statement of facts as they occurred; and am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, A Constant Rkabek. 

December 28, 1834. 

Among the deaths mentioned in an old Calcutta news- 
paper, i3 that of Vizier Ally, once Nabob of Oude ; but 
being deposed by the East India Company, was subse- 
quently, and in consequence of the treacherous murder of 
Mr. Cherry and others, at Benares, confixed for life in a 
room made to resemble an iron cage, in Fort William, 
where he lingered out an imprisonment of seventeen 
years, three months, and four days. He died at the age 
of onjy thirty-six years. 

V«uer Ally was the adopted son of Asuf-ud-DowIah, 
late Nabob of Oude. His mother was the wife of a Forash 
(a menial servant of low description.) 

His reputed father, Asuf-ud-Dowlah, was a wealthy and 
eccentric prince. Having succeeded to the Musnud of 
Oude, by the assistance of the East India 'Company, he 
professed great partiality for the English. Mild in man- 
ners, polite and affable in his conduct, he possessed no 
great mental powers : his disposition was kind, consider- 
ing his education, which instilled the most despotic ideas. 
He was fond of lavishing his treasures on gardens, palaces, 
horses, elephants, European guns, lustres, and mirrors. 
He expended every year about two hundred thousand 
pounds in English manufactures. This Nabob had more 
than one hundred gardens, twenty palaces, twelve hun- 
dred elephants, three thousand fine saddle-horses, fifteen 
hundred double-barrel guns, seventeen hundred superb lus- 
tres, thirty thousand shades, of various forms arid colours ; 
several hundred large mirrors, girandoles and clocks; 
some of the latter were very curious, richly set with jewels, 
having figures in continual movement, and* playing tunes 
every hour ; two of these clocks cost him thirty thousand 
pounds. Without taste or judgment, he was extremely 
soHcitoiis to possess all that was elegant and rare : he had 
instruments and machines of every art and science; but he 
knew none. He sometimes gave a dinner to ten or twelve 
persons, sitting at their ease in a carriage drawn by ele- 
phants. His haram contained above five' hundred of the 
greatest beauties of India. He had an immense numbtf 
of domestic servants, and a very large army, besides, being 
fully protected from hostile invasion, by the Company's 
subsidiary forces. His jewels amounted to eight millioM 
sterling. Amidst this preciftua treasure, he might _be sees 
for several hours every day, handling them as a child doe* 
his toys. .'■■■' ■■"?' 

Usufhad.no legitimate children. He was in the habit 
whenever he saw a pregnant woman, whose appearand 
struck his fancy, to invite her to, the palace to lie in } o»* 
of those was the mother of Vizier Ally. : v 

The sprightliness of Vizier Ally, while yet an infant 
so entirely engrossed the affections of the old Nabobs drtfr 
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he determined to adopt him. la conformity with this re- 
fclntion, the youth received an education suitable to a 
prince who was destined to succeed to the Musnud. He 
p said, however, to have developed, at this period, a pro- 
pensity to delight in the sufferings of the brute creation. 
The affection of the old nabob towards his adopted son 
still increasing, he lavished upon him every mark of regard. 

To give an idea of the splendour which attached to his 
youth, and from which he fell, the following account of his 
wedding is taken from Forbes's Oriental Memoirs. 

At thirteen his marriage took place, and was celebrated 
at Lucknpw, in 1795, and was one of the most magnificent 
in modern times. The nabob had his tents pitched on the 
plains, near the city of Lucknow ; among the number 
were two remarkably large, made of strong cotton cloth, 
lined with the finest English broad-cloth, cut in stripes of 
different colours, with cords of silk and cotton. These two 
tents cost five lacs of rupees, or above sixty thousand 
pounds sterling; they were each one hundred and twenty 
feet long, sixty broad, and the poles about sixty feet high ; 
the walls of the tents were ten feet high ; part of them 
were cut into lattice-work, for the women of the nabob's 
seraglio, and those of the principal nobility to see through. 
His highness was covered with jewels," to the amount, at 
least, of two millions sterling. From thence we removed 
to the Shumeeana, which was illuminated by two hundred 
elegant girandoles from Europe, as many glass shades with 
wax candles, and several hundred flambeaux. When 
seated under this extensive canopy, above one hundred 
dancing girls, richly dressed, went through their elegant 
dances, and sung some soft airs of the country, chiefly 
Persic and Hindoo-Persic. 

About seven o'clock the bridegroom made his appear- 
ance, so absurdly loaded with jewels, that he could hardly 
move. The bride was ten years old j they were both of 
a dark complexion, and not handsome. 

From the Shumeeana we proceeded on elephants to a 
most extensive and beautiful garden, about a mile distant. 
The procession was grand beyond conception : it consisted 
of about twelve hundred elephants, richly caparisoned, 
drawn up in a regular line, like a regiment of soldiers. 
About a hundred elephants in the centre had houdahs, or 
castles covered with silver ; in the midst of these appeared 
tiie nabob, mounted on an uncommonly large elephant, 
'within a houdah covered with gold, richly set with pre- 
cious stones. The elephant was caparisoned with cloth of 
gold. On his right hand was Mr. George Johnstone, the 
British resident at the court of Lucknow ; on his left the 
young bridegroom. The English gentlemen and ladies, 
and the native nobility, were intermixed on the right and 
left, On both sides of the road, from the tents to the 
garden, were raised artificial scenery of bamboo-work, 
very high, representing bastions, arches, minarets, and 
towers, covered with lights in glass lamps. On each side 
of the procession were dancing-girls, superbly dressed, on 
platforms supported and carried by bearers. These plat- 
forms consisted of a hundred on each side of the proces- 
sion, all covered with gold and silver cloths, with two 
girls and two musicians on each platform. 

The ground from the tents to the garden, forming the 
road on which we moved, was inlaid with fireworks : at 
every step of the elephants the earth burst before us, and 
threw up artificial stars in the heavens, besides innumera- 
ble rockets, and many hundred wooden shells that burst 
in the air, and shot forth a thousand fiery serpents, these, 
winding through the atmosphere, illuminated the sky, and, 
aided by the light of the bamboo scenery, turned a dark 
n >ght into a bright day. The whole of this grand scene was 
further lighted by above three thousand flambeaux, car- - 
Ned by men hired for the occasion. 

In this manner we moved on in stately pomp to the 
garden, which we entered, after descending from the ele- 
phants. It was all illuminated by innumerable transpa- 
rent paper lamps or lanterns, of various colours, suspended 
to the branches of the trees. In the centre was a large 
'difice, to which we ascended, and were introduced into a 
grand saloon, adorned with girandoles and pendant lus- 
tres of English manufacture, lighted with wax-candles. 
Here we had an elegant and sumptuous collation of £u- , 
*opeau and Indian dishes, with wines, fruits, aud sweet- 



meats ; at the same time about a hundred dancing-girls 
sung their lively airs, and performed their native dances. 

Thus passed the time until dawn, when we all returned 
to our respective homes, delighted and wonder-struck 
with this enchanting scene, which surpassed in splendour 
every entertainment of the kind beheld in this country. 
The affable nabob rightly observed, with a little Asiatic 
vanity, that such a spectacle was never before seen in India, 
and never would be seen again. The whole expence of. 
this marriage feast, which was repeated for three succes- 
sive nights in the same manner, cost upwards of three 
hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

When Vizier Ally was recognised by Asuf as his suc- 
cessor to the throne, great opposition was manifested by 
the old nabob's family. He was, however, on the death 
of the latter, upheld by the English government, and placed 
on the throne. 

After being placed upon the throne, he shewed a tur- 
bulent, restless, and intriguing temper, and broke his faith 
with the English government ; the consequence of which, 
was his being deposed from the Musnud, and Sadut Ally, 
brother of the late nabob, was placed on it. 

A -pension was assigned to Vizier Ally of two lacs of 
rupees per annum, about twenty-five thousand pounds ; 
but it was considered necessary that be should reside near 
the presidency, that he might be more under the eye ol 
government. He, therefore, proceeded from Luckuow to 
Benares, where Mr. Cherry, the Company's resident, was 
to make arrangements for his going to the presidency. 

Shortly after his arrival at Benares, Mr. Cherry invited 
him to breakfast. He came, attended by a large armed 
retinue ; which Mr. Cherry disregarded as, being hostile, 
although he had had a caution. 

Vizier Ally complained much of the Company's treat- 
ment of him ; and, on a signal being given, several of his 
attendants rushed in, and cut Mr. Cherry and Mr. Graham 
to pieces. They then proceeded to the house of Mr. Davis, 
with the view of massacreing him also ; but fortunately he 
had some intimation of his danger before they arrived.-and 
got his family to the top of the house, and posted himself 
at the summit of a narrow, circular stone stair-case. 
Here the ruffians pursued him, but with a hog-spear he 
defended himself for a long time, killing several, which 
blocked up the passage, till he was rescued by a party of 
the Company's troops, which came to his assistance. The 
followers of Vizier Ally killed another European gentle- 
man at Benares. ,-. 

Vizier Ally made his escape into the territory of the 
Rajah of Berar, a powerful and independent chief, who 
refused to give him up, unless under a promise of his lite 
being spared. This the English government acceded to, 
and he was brought to Calcutta, and confined in the gar- 
rison of Fort William, in a kind of iron cage; and here he 
died, after an imprisonment of seventeen years and a kvr 
months, as above mentioned. 



HOLLY AND IVY. 

Reviewing the many strange and apparently unmeaning 
customs which characterize a people, the superficial ob- 
server will see only what may be laughed at, as ridiculous 
and absurd ; whilst the antiquarian or philosopher, diving 
beneath the surface, and comparing the present with the 
past, is frequently enabled to separate, in wisdom's cruci- 
ble, the dross from the finer metal, and thus to trace these 
customs to their true origin. 

Ireland is a spot peculiarly marked by such customs ; 
some derived from the earliest annuls of Druidisni — others 
coeval with Christian it)', all richly deserving the enquiry 
of the critic, or t!-" : ; :i.u:is conjecture and research of 
the antiquary. The antic mummeries of a rude, unpolished 
peasantry — the boisterous and hearty mirth that at cer- 
tain periods of the year bursts forth through every impe- 
diment, levelling the barriers that modern refinement 
would interpose, and giving full scope to the strong ebulli- 
tion of national feeling, show, that in sunshine or storm- 
in times of dearth or plenty — in the calm and sluggish still- 
ness of debasing servitude, or the hurricane of political 
agitation— under every vicissitude or clime, the Irish pea- 
sant is the Irish peasant still— the light-hoarted, generoui, 



